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A Thought on the Death of Bryant.* 
BY REV. C. T. BROOKS, 


As if, on one of our old granite hills, 

In the deep sil ofa noon, 

Some giant oak, a monarch of the woods, 

With sudden boom and crash fell prostrate—nay, 
As if one of those hoary hills, itself, 

Came toppling down in thunder to the plain,— 
So thrilled our hearts, when the sad tidings came 
That Bryant was struck down! Monarch of song, 
He seemed coeval with our woods and hills; 
Born to hold mystical companionship 

With these, the common mother’s mighty sons; 
Sweet minstrel of the glorious brotherhood; 
Interpreting to men the voice that stirs 

In forest depths and floats o’er wooded heights ; 
Tender and reverent bard, whose even song, 

In its pure, tranquil, and transparent flow, 
Mirrors the soaring mountain’s majesty, 

Yet on its bosom fails not to reflect 

An image of the little summer flower 

That bends and quivers by the glassy tide. 


Nestor of song! who, in a green old age, 
Three generations imaged to our eyes; 
Walking amongst us with the step of youth, 
His eagle glance beaming with youthful fire ; 
His latest strains still keeping unimpaired 
The vigor and the glory of his prime; 

How, when he fell, our hearts sank with him too! 
But, oh! they rose again with him to where 
He sat, enthroned by the calm ange) Death, 
And where he still shall sit forevermore, 

Poet and prophet of our promised land, 

Poet of freedom, virtue, manliness, 

Teacher to youth of wisdom’s winning grace, 
Teacher to age of heaven’s eternal hope. 
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“‘CHAUCER’S VERSE, though musical to the ears of 
those who flourished a few centuries ago, strikes our 
ears as unmusical, because we notice that it is almost 
always lame of afoot. We find only nine syllables in a 
verse when our modern ear tells us that there should be 
ten.’”—G. W. BULLING in Dwight’s Journal. 


Is this so? Here are some lines in which, if the 
reader will pronounce them as in Chaucer’s time, 
he will find no want of that tenth syllable. I put 
an accent (é) over the syllable, which was then 
spoken, but is not now. 


“ With lockés curl’d as they were laid in press.” 
* All full of freshé flowrés, white and red.” 

“ Full well she sangé the service divine 
Entunéd in her nose full sweetély.” 

“« At meaté she was well aytught withal, 

She let no morsel from her lippés fall.” 

«“‘ Full sweetély heard he confessidn 

And pleasant was his absolution.” © 


In German “sion” “ tion,” etc., still are two syl- 
lables; as Nati-on, Stati-on, and so in Chaucer's time 
it was in English. 


“ This ilké monk let oldé thingés pace.” 
“ Of nicé consciénce took he no keep.” 
“ His streamés and his strandés him besides.’’ 


The following description is remarkable as show- 
ing the changes, which the pronunciation of our 
language has undergone. Read correctly (in the 
ancient manner), the rhythm is perfect : 


“ His limbés great, his brawnés hard and strong, 
His shoulders broad, his armés round and long; 
And as the guisé was in his countrée 

Full high upon a car of gold stood he 

With fouré whité bullés in the trace. 


* Read from the pulpit at Newport, R.I., at the Bryant 
memorial service, Rumday. m_ , ™ 





Instead of coat arméur on his harnace, 
With nailes yellow and bright as any gold, 
He had a bearés-skin coal-black for old. 

His longé hair was comb’d behind his back 
As any raven’s feath’r it shone for black; 

A wreath of gold arm-great, of hugé weight, 
Upon his head sate full of stonés bright, 


Of fine rubiés* and of didmonds.”’ 
A. W.T. 


_ 


Scenes from Goethe’s “Faust,” by 
Robert Schumann. 


Translated for this Journal from the German of Dr. 
EDUARD HANSLIOK, 1860. 

Schumann’s ‘‘ Faust” music has afforded us, 
in the study of the score, in the course of the 
rehearsals, and finally in the perfermance it- 
self, hours of edifying enjoyment such as we 
have only owed of late years to the ‘‘Manfred” 
of the same composer. Both works count with 
those transfigured and transfiguring creations 
which can give the critic joy in his vocation, 
—in case they do not twist the pen out of his 
hand. We have here in mind, however, only 
the Third Part of the whole Schumann work, 
that is to say the conclusion of a succession of 
scenes, which one learns to know only with ex- 
tremely mixed emotions. The history of the 
origin of the composition gives the best expla- 
nation of its internal contradictions. It was 
in the year 1844 when Schumann felt himself 
powerfully moved by the Second Part of Goe- 
the’s ‘‘ Faust.” From it he composed at first 
the final chorus: ‘‘ Alles vergéngliche ist nur ein 
Gleichniss”’ (‘‘ All that doth pass away is but 
a symbol,””)—in short the condensed result, 
the spiritual sum and essence of the whole 
mystery brought befcre us by the poet. There- 
upon, without allowing his excited mood to 
cool off, Schumann proceeded to the working 
out of the whole mystery itself. Thus arese 
in Schumann’s most vigorous epoch, in the time 
of the ‘‘Peri” and the first Symphony, this 
‘Transfiguration of Faust,” which now forms 
the Third Part of a ‘‘ Faust” cycle. A con- 
siderable time afterwards, probably after the 
‘Transfiguration ” had already been given in 
some cities in the year 1849, Schumann felt 
himself prompted to draw also other scenes 
from Goethe’s poem into the realm of his illus- 
tration. He composed first out of the Second 
Part: the ‘‘Sunrise” (Ariel), ‘‘ The four gray 
Women,” ‘‘Faust’s loss of Sight,” and ‘*Faust’s 
Death.” These four numbers form the second 
division with Schumann, which, while rich in 
significant, nay genial passages, stands decid- 
edly below the ‘‘ Transfiguration” in original- 
ity and power. Incomparably weaker, indced 
to a melancholy degree in such a ncighbor- 
hood, is the (last composed) ‘first division,” 
to-wit, the Overture and three pieces out of 
the First Part of Goethe’s drama: ‘ Scene in 
the Garden,” ‘‘Gretchen before the image of 
the Madonna,” and ‘‘ Scene in the Cathedral.” 
Thus we possess in Schumann’s ‘‘ Faust” a cy- 





* “ Rubies” three syllables, like “ di-a-monds.” 





cle of compositions widely separated in their 
periods of origin and of very unequal worth. 
He reproduces quite remarkably the relation 
between the two parts of Goethe’s poem, only 
in the reverse order. Goethe placed by the 
side of the most splendid flowering of his 
youthful energy, ‘‘as a continuation,” the cool 
reflexion of his staid old age; by the spring of 
the most original poesy he placed the preten- 
tious, artificial deduction from allegories; in a 
word, after the ‘‘First” and only Part of 
Faust he placed—the ‘* Second.” With Schu- 
mann the case is reversed, so that the allegori- 
cal and mystical scenes of the Second Part are 
the spontaneous product of musical creative 
power, while those of the First Part form the 
late after-gleaning of a soul weary unto 
death. 

It is not always the more perfect poem that 
attracts the more precious music. Where the 
musician finds a mission for himself, there the 
poet must have left something yet to be said, 
a something unexpressed, unfelt. Pictures 
like the garden scene in ‘‘ Faust ” are in them- 
selves too perfect to admit of music. What 
composer in the world could make Gretchen’s 
form more lovely, or the discourse of Faust 
more significant? Even Schumann went 
aground here. It is melancholy to contem- 
plate, in his “ first division,” this restless med- 
ulation, this expressionless climbing of the 
voices up and down, which are meant to rep- 
resent Faust and Gretchen to us. So much 
the more room, on the contrary, is there for 
the musical element in the second part of Goe- 
the’s poem, which stands poetically so much 
lower! One must be either an unqualified 
Goethe-worshipper, ora philosopher, or a mu- 
sician, to be very enthusiastic over this Second 
Part.* Many scenes of the poem are scarcely 
conceivable without music;+ the conclusion 
(Faust’s Transfiguration) remains at least in- 
complete without it, a soul without visible 
beautiful body. 

Let us briefly bring before us the connection. 
Faust, in the Second Part, has to develv) hiin- 
self through larger and more important rela- 
tions with the world. A succession of great 
world phenomena, court and state, diplomacy 
and war, pass in review Lcfore our eyes. Here 
too Faust finds holluw, empty relations, which 
leave him unfilled. Full satisfaction, although 
swiftly flecting, he enjoys for the first time on 
the classic field of ideal beauty, in the sight of 
Grecian Helen. With the vanishing of this 
ideal vision, Faust is given back again to the 
actual world. The time for enjoyment and for 
dreams is past for him; he seeks to create the 
useful, what bears fruit. With the help of 
spirits in his service he wrests an uninhabited 
land from the devastating elements and makes 


* What will Bayard Taylor say to this?—Ep. 


t The Song of the Elves; the Masquerade procession; 
the strophes of the flower-girl; of the olive branch, etc., 
the announcement of Pulc nello, of the Boy Charioteer, 
of Pluto, etc. 
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it arable. He curses the compact with the evil 
one, and wishes himself back in a simple, hu- 
man way of living; but for that it is too late, 
Faust’s career is closed. ‘‘Care” robs him of 
eyesight; ‘Death ” isdrawing near. Mephis- 
to is on the watch for Faust’s soul, which be- 
longs to him by the compact. In the fight for 
the soul of the hero the devils are driven off 
by the ‘‘ flame power of the heavenly roses,” 
which (according to the medieval allegory) the 
Angels bring down from above, to purify 
Faust’s soul. Faust is saved. The ‘‘immor- 
tal” part of him cannot be lost, for there is an 
eternal beauty and an eternaily forgiving love 
(both personified in the ‘‘Mater gloriosa,”) 
which as ‘‘the ever-womanly,” draws the sin- 
ner upward. Around the Madonna group 
themselves the ‘‘ Pater extaticus” and ‘‘Doctor 
Marianus,” (in whom is embodied the ascetic 
agony of penitence and love 60 common in the 
Middle Ages), the Angels, the Blessed Spirits, 
and other heavenly figures of the Catholic 
theology. , 

The composer, who approaches the conclu- 
sion of this poem, will trouble himself but lit- 
tle about the weighty objections which may be 
raised against the whole proceeding.* He 
finds in this closing scene just the ready text 
for a lyrical Oratorio. Music, most supersensu- 
ous of the Arts, alone can render fixed and 
palpable these finid, light-encompassed forms, 
and in a certain sense incorporate the scenical- 
ly impossible proceeding. The tremulous twi- 
light of the music makes a mystery dear and 
intelligible to us, which in the clear, sharp 
outline of the spoken word we find strange and 
repulsive. Even what disturbs the charm when 
spoken, like the Latinized crossing of the 
words imitated from the Church hymns, dis- 
appears under the purifying flood of the tone- 
waves. Richard Wagner in his last ‘‘ Epistle 
to a French Friend ” makes the incredible as- 
sertion, that there are for Poetry only two pos- 
sible ways: it must either become perfectly 
abstract philosophy, or unite itself entirely 
with music. If we did not know that Wagner 
was thinking here of his own Opera texts, we 
might imayine images from the second part of 
‘* Faust ” to be floating before him in this par- 
adox. The abstractly reflective and the half 
musical parts therein would be, according to 
Wagner, the model examples of true poetry. 
As regards the ‘‘half musical,” such as the 
tiansfiguration scene, it requires more than one 
would imagine to make it wholly musical. It 
would require an extraordinary and peculiar 
talent to give the poem that full and pure com- 
pletion which it was.waiting to receive from 
Music. As we believe, it required precisely 
Robert Schumann's genius. Only a composer, 
in whom the artistic elements were mingled 
just so, and not otherwise, could venture to 
solve the lofty riddle of this ‘‘ Faust-transfigu- 
ration.” Schumann has solved it in a most 
wonderful manner. 

At the outset the first Chorus: ‘‘ Forests are 
waving grand,” establishes the ground color of 
the whole, this still, yet somewhat strange 
sense of blessedness, with a few masterstrokes. 
With deep, tranquil breath we drink in the 

* These objections are most strikingly exposed by 


VISCHER, who has passed the sharpest criticism upon 
the whole second part of “ Faust.” ” 





Unwonted, quickening, pure air, The charac- 
teristic, but rather monotonous tenor solo of 
the ‘‘Pater extaticus” was omitted in the per- 
formance. Somewhat livelier in melody and 
rhythm is the following Bass solo with the ex- 
pressive close: ‘‘O God, soothe thou my 
thoughts bewildered!” From here onward the 
music grows ever richer, clearer and more in- 
ward. Anextremely graceful song of ‘‘Blessed 
Boys” leads into the jubilant Chorus, ‘‘Saved,” 
from which again a tender Soprano Selo 
(‘* These roses’’) is charmingly set off. The 
hymn of ‘‘Doctor Marianus” (with harp ac- 
companiment)—more deep and tender than en- 
thusiastic—prepares the exalted mood for the 
Chorus: ‘‘Thee, the intangible,” admirably. 
Then follows the Song of Penitent Women. 
This deep and heart-felt melody, descending 
in even quarter notes, with which is blended 
Gretchen’s wonderfully transfigured prayer, 
seems to us the pearl of the whole. In mysti- 
cal tremors die away the ‘‘ Mater gloriosa”’s 
words of benediction. Then sets in with im- 
posing weight, amid the roaring peal of trom- 
bones, the concluding Chorus: ‘‘Alles vergdng- 
liches,” etc. (‘‘ All that is transitory is but a 
symbol,”) and wings itself upward in trium- 
phant flight at the words: ‘‘The ever-womanly 
draws us on and upward.” 

To enter more deeply into the musical de- 
tails is here impossible. We would only point 
to one peculiar excellence ennobling the whole 
work. That isthe remarkable moderation and 
chasteness in the expression. If there was ever 
a poem made to mislead a composer into un- 
natural exaltation, it is this transfiguration 
scene. What modern composer would not 
have been tempted, by his own sense of insuf- 
ficiency, to the most audacious experiments in 
harmony and instrumentation, to the most far- 
fetched over-refinement of melody? Imagine 
how Wagner or the Weimarites would have 
depicted ‘‘ das Unbegreifliche” (the Incompre- 
hensible)! Schumann, on the contrary, avoids 
all that is unbeautiful and measureless with 
such a tender feeling, that he resolves even the 
chopped and broken exclamations of the ‘‘Pa- 
ter Extaticus” into the symmetry of a still, 
collected glow. Inthe Angel choruses there 
is no trace of outward pageantry or glitter. 
All is heart-felt, warm and simple. Far from 
Schumann lay the temptation to approach the 
poem on its brilliant outside. He let it grow 
warm in his heart, and then gave us, instead 
of a transcendental scene of triumph, a piece 
of his deepest and most individual feeling. If 
it be the best problem of the Oratorio to rep- 
resent the divine as something humanly beau- 
tiful and soulful, then has Schumann here be- 
trayed in whata beautiful, high sense he would 
have become an Oratorio composer. 

Characteristics of Beethoven’s Music. 


(From the concluding portion of Mr. GEORGE GROVE’s 
thorough and admirable article “Beethoven,” in Part 
IL. of his Dictionary of Music and Musicians. (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1878).] 


(Concluded from Page 258.) 


5. The Scherzo stands perhaps in a different 
category from the three features already mentioned. 
It is less of a modification and more of a distinct 
new creation. The word is met with in Haydn and 
Mozart, but in a different sense to that in which 
Beethoven uses it, and apparently neither of those 
masters have it ina symphony. To both of them 
the third movement of a symphony was a minuet. 





All that a minuet could be made they made of it» 
but it was never given them to go  Hieea wy The 
minuet remained a dance tune to the end of its days, 
and is so even in Beethoven’s No.8 Symphony. In 
fact Haydn actually lamented that he could not 
make more of it than he had. When discussing a 
rule of Albrechtsberger’s by which fourths were 
prohibited in strict composition, he* said, ‘Such 
trifling is absurd; I wish, instead, that some one 
would try to compose a really new minuet.’ This 
Beethoven did. The third movement of his first 
Symphony is what Haydn wished tot see. Though 
labelled ‘ menuetto’ it is quite unlike a minuet. It 
is in fact a scherzo, and in its little dimensions is 
the pattern and model of those gigantic movements 
which in the Eroica, the C minor, the No. 7, and 
especially the No. 9 of the Symphonies; in the B 
flat trio; in the Sonata, op. 106; and the first of 
the Rassoumoffsky Quartets, are so truly astonish- 
ing, and sv characteristic of their great author. 

6. An innovation of great importance in the 
Finale, for which no precedent can be found, was 
the introduction of the Chorus. In the EroicaSym- 
phony Beethoven showed how a set of orchestral 
variations could be employed in a finale. In the 
Choral Fantasia again he showed with what effect a 
chorus could be employed in the same part of the 
work, But in the 9th Symphony he combined the 
two, by using the chorus in a succession of varia- 
tions. Mendelssohn has followed his example in 
the ‘ Lobgesang,’ the vocal portion of which is the 
last movement of a symphony; but he has not 
adopted the Variation-form. 

%. One of the most striking characteristics of 
Beethoven’s music is the individual variety of each 
piece and each movement. In the Symphonies ev- 
ery one of the 9 first movements is entirely distinct 
from the other 8, and the same of the andantes, 
scherzos, and finales. Each is based on a distinct 
idea, and each leaves a separate image and impres- 
sion on the mind. And the same may be said of 
the majority of the smaller works, of the concertos 
and quartets and pianoforte trios—certainly of the 
sonatas, all but perhaps a very few. The themes 
and passages have no family likeness, and have not 
the air of having been taken out of a stock ready 
made, but are born for the occasion. He thus very 
rarely repeats himself. The theme of the slow 
movement of the Sonata in F minor and the second 
theme in the first movement of the Sonata in C (op. 
2, Nos, 1 and 3) are adapted from his early piano- 
forte quartets. The minuet in the Septet is devel- 
oped from that in the little Sonata in G (op. 49, No. 
2). The Turkish March in the ‘Ruins of Athens’ 
had already appeared as a theme for Variations in 
D (op. 76). The theme of the Variations in the 
Choral Fantasia is a song of his own, ‘ Seufzer eines 
Ungeliebten ’ (No, 253), composed many years be- 
fore. The melodies of two Contretinze (No. 17a) 
are employed in the Prometheus music, and one of 
them is also used in a set of Variations (op. 35) and 
in the Finale to the Eroica. In the Finale to the 
Choral Fantasia there are some sligkt anticipations 
of the Finale to the Choral Symphony ; the Prome- 
theus music contains an anticipation of the storm 
in the Pastoral Symphony, and the subject of the 
Allegretto to the 8th Symphony is found in a hu- 
morous Canon (No, 256-2)—such are all the repeti- 
tions that have been detected. How far he em- 
ployed Volks-lieder and other tunes not invented by 
himself is not yet known. Certain melodies in the 
Eroica, Pastoral, and No. 7 Symphonies, are said 
to have been thus adopted, but at present it is mere 
assertion, 

This is perhaps the most convenient place for 
noticing a prominent fact about his own melodies, 
viz., that they often consist wholly or mainty of 
consecutive notes. This is the case with some of 
the very finest themes he has written, witness the 
Scherzo and Finale to the Choral Symphony ; and 
that to the Choral Fantasia; the slow movements 
of the B flat Trio and the Symphony in the same 
key ; the Adagio to the Quartet op. 127, and many 
others, 

8. In the former part of this sketch we have 
mentioned the extraordinary manner in which 
Beethoven wrote and re-wrote until he had arrived 
at the exact and most apt expression of his thought. 
The same extraordinary care not to be mistaken is 
found in the nuances, or marks of expressivn, with 
which his works are crowded, and which he was 
the first to introduce in such abundance. For in- 


* Griesinger, p. 114. 


t One would like to know if Haydn ever heard the 
First or any other of Beethoven’s Symphonies, and 
what his real feelings were about them. He lived on 
till 1809, and might thus have heard the Eroica and ev- 
en the € minor. 
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stance, to compare the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony—Mo- 
zart’s last—with Beethoven’s first, we shall find 
that the violin part of the first half of the opening 
Allegro has in the former (120 bars long) 14 marks 
of expression, in the latter (95 bars) 42 marks, The 
Andante to Mozart’s Symphony in G minor has 38 
marks to 131 bars, while that to Beethoven’s No. 2 
has 155 marks to 276 bars. In the later works this 
attention to nuance increases, The Allegro agitato 
of the Quartet in F minor, 125 bars long, contains 
95 marks; the Cavatina in the Quartet in B flat, 66 
bars long, contains 58 marks. It is part of the 
— of unwearied care and attention by which 
this great man, whose genius was only equalled by 
his assiduity, brought his works to their actual per- 
fection, and to the certainty that they would pro- 
duce what he himself calls i] suo proprio proposto 
 semaihenereer own special and intended effect. 

ow original and splendid the effect of such nuances 
can be may be seen in the Vivace of the No. 7 Sym- 
phony, where the sudden change from ff to pp, ac- 
companying an equally sudden plunge in the melo 
dy and abrupt change in the harmony, produces a 
wild romantic effect which once to hear is never to 
forget. 

In addition, Beethoven here and there gives in- 
dications such as the ‘ Bitte um innern und dussern 
Frieden’ at the ‘Dona’ in the Mass in D, the ‘ bek- 
lemmt’ in the Cavatina of the B flat Quartet, the 
‘ Arioso dolente’ of Sonata op. 110, which throw a 
very personal color over the piece. The word 
‘Cantabile’ has a special meaning when he em- 
ploys it. 

9. Beethoven used Variations to a very great 
extent, For the Pianoforte, Solo and in conjunc- 
tion with other solo instruments, he has left 29 sets, 
some on original themes, some on airs by other 
composers. But besides these several movements 
in his Sonatas, Quartets, and Trios are variations, 
so entitled by him. Every one will remember 
those in the Septet, in the ‘Harp’ Quartet, in the 
Kreutzer Sonata, in the Solo Sonata in A flat, and 
in the two late Sonatas in E and C minor (op. 109 
and 111). Many other movements in the same 
branches of composition are variations, although 
not so named. The slow movements in the Sonata 
‘appassionata ’ and the op. 106 are splendid instan- 
ces. In the Symphonies the slow movements of the 
C minor, the Pastoral and the Ninth, are magnifi- 
cent examples, the last the most splendid of all— 
while the colossal Finales of the Eroica and the 
Ninth Symphony are also variations, though of a 
very different order from the rest and from each 
other. Of the lowest and most obvious type of va- 
riation, in which the tune remains in statu quo all 
through the piece, with mere changes of accompan- 
iment above, below, and around it—the Herz-Thal- 
berg type—the nearest approach to be found in 
Beethoven’s works, is the 5th variation in op. 26. 
His favorite plan is to preserve the harmonic basis 
of the theme and to modify and embellish the melo- 
dy. Of this type he makes use with astonishing 
ease and truly inexhaustible originality. It is to 
be found in some shape or other in nearly every 
work of his second and third periods, It is not his 
own invention, for fine instances of it exist in Mo- 
zart and Haydn, but no one practised it with such 
beauty and nobility as he did, unless it be Schu- 
bert, who at any rate approaches very near him in 
its use. Perhaps the finest instance of it is in the 
Adagio of the Ninth Symphony, in which the melo- 
dy is varied first in common time and then in 12-8, 
with a grace, beauty, and strength which are quite 
unparalleled. There is, however, a* third kind of 
variation which is all Beethoven’s own, in which 
everything undergoes a change—rhythm, melody, 
and harmony—and yet the individual theme re- 
mains clearly present. ‘Perhaps one melodious 
step only of the subject is taken (op. 109; var. 1 
and 5); perhaps the fundamental progressions of 
the harmony alone are retained; perhaps some 
thorough rhythmical alteration is made, with an 
entire change of key, as in the Poco Andante, Finale 
of Eroica ; in the B flat variation alla marcia, of the 
Ninth Symphony ; and in many of the 88 Varia- 
tions. This is no mere change of dress and decora- 
tion, but an actual creation of something new out of 
the old germ—we see the chrysalis change into the 
butterfly, and we know it to be the same creature 
despite the change.’ ‘In no other form than that 
of the Variation,’ continues Mr. Dannreuther, ‘ does 
Beethoven’s creative power appear more wonder- 
ful, and its effect on the art more difficult to 
measure.” 

10. Of Fugues Beethoven wrote but few, and 


* Preface to the Eroica. 
* Mr. Dannreuther in Macmillan. 





those near the end of his career, but he always 
knew how to intreduce a fugato or bit of contra- 
puntal work with the happiest effect. Witness a 
passage in the working out of the first movement 
of the Eroica Symphony, and another in the Finale 
of the same work; or in the middle portion of the 
Allegretto of No. 7; or the lovely counterpoint for 
the Bassoon in the opening of the Finale of No. 9. 
Of complete fugues the only instrumental ones are 
the finale to the 8rd of the Rassoumcffsky Quartets ; 
the finales to the ’Cello Sonata op. 102, No. 2, and 
the Solo Sonatas op. 101, 106, and 110; and the 
enormous movement in B flat which originally 
formed the termination to the great String Quartet 
in the same key. Of the last-named fugue one has 
no opportunity of judging, as it is never played; 
but of the others, especially those in the Solo Sona- 
tas, it may be safely said that nothing in the whole 
of Beethoven’s music is associated with a more dis- 
tinct dramatic intention, whether it be, as has been* 
suggested, a resolution to throw off an affection 
which was enthralling him, or some other great 
mental effort. 

11. Beethoven did not originate ‘programme 
music,’ for Bach left a sonata describing the depart- 
ure of his brother; and two symphonies are in ex- 
istence by Knecht—a countryman of Beethoven's, 
and a few years his senior—entitled ‘Tableau mu- 
sical ce la nature,’ and ‘ La joie des Bergers inter- 
rompue par l’orage,’ which are not only founded on 
the same idea with his Pastoral Symphony, but are+ 
said to contain somewhat similar themes and pas- 
sages. But, though he did not invent it, he raised 
it at once toa higher level than before, and his pro- 
gramme pieces have exercised a great effect on the 
art. ‘When Beethoven had once opened the road,’ 
said Mendelssohn, ‘ every one was bound to follow ;’ 
and it is probable that without his example we 
should not have had Mendelssohn’s overtures to 
‘The Hetrides’ or to the ‘ Meeresstille und gliick- 
liche Fahrt.’ His works in this line, omitting all 
which did not receiye their titles from himself, are: 
—the ‘Sonata pathétique;’ ‘La Malinconia,’ an 
adagio in the String-quartet, No. 6; the ‘Eroica’ 
Symphony; the ‘Pastoral’ ditto; the Battle of 
Vittoria; the Sonata ‘ Les Adieux, l’Absence et le 
Retour;’ the movements in the A minor quartet 
(op. 132) entitled ‘Canzona di ringraziamento in 
modo lidico offerta alla divinita da un guarito,’ and 
‘ Sentendo nuova forza;’ the movement in the F- 
major quartet (op. 135), entitled ‘Der schwerge- 
fasste Entschluss—Muss es sein? Es muss sein;’ 
and a Rondo a capriccio for Piano (op. 129), the 
MS. of which is entitled by the composer ‘Die 
Wuth iiber den verlornen Groschen ausgetobt in 
einer Caprice.’ Beyond these Beethoven made no 
acknowledged attempts to depict definite scenes or 
moods of mind in instrumental music. We have 
already (p. 179a) quoted Schindler's statement that 
Beethoven intended the Sonatas in op. 14 to be a 
dialogue between two lovers, and to represent the 
‘entreating and resisting principle ;’ and the Sona- 
ta in E minor (op. 90) is said to have had direct ref- 
erence to the difficulties attending Moritz Lichnow- 
sky’s passion for the actress whom he ultimately 
married. The first movement was to have been 
called ‘Kampf zwischen Kopf und Herz,’ and the 
second, ‘Conversation mit der Geliebten.’ But 
none of these titles were directly sanctioned by 
Beethoven himself. In the programme of the con- 
cert of Dec, 22, 1808, at which the Pastoral Sym- 
phony was produced, he prefixed the following 
words to the description of the Symphony :—‘ Pas- 
toral Symphonie: mehr Ausdruck der Empfindung 
als Malerei’—‘ more expression of emotions than 
portraiture,’ a canon which should surely be taken 
as the guide in interpreting all similar works of 
his. 

We have now endeavored to give the main exter- 
nal characteristics of Beethoven’s music; but the 
music itself, though it resides in them, is beyond 
and above them all. ‘ While listening,’ says Mr. 
Dannreuther, ‘to such works as the Overture to 
Leonora, the Sinfonia Eroica, or the Ninth Sym- 
phony, we feel that we are in the presence of some- 
thing far wider and higher than the mere develop- 
ment of musical themes, The execution in detail 
of each movement and each succeeding work is 
modified more and more with the prevailing poetic 
sentiment. A religious passion and elevation are 

resent in the utterances. The mental and moral 
orizon of the music grows upon us with each re- 
newed hearing. The different movements—like the 
different particles of each movement—have as close 
a connection with one another as the acts of a trag- 


* Mr. Davison’s Analysis of the Sonata, op. 106. 
t Fétis, Biographie, 8. v. Knecht. 





edy, and a characteristic significance to be under- 
stood only in relation to the whole; each work is 
in the full sense of the word a revelation, Beetho- 
ven speaks a language no one has spoken before, 
and treats of things no one has dreamt of before; 
yet it seems as though he were speaking of matters 
long familiar, in one’s mother tongue; as though 
he touched upon emotions one had lived through 
in some former existence. . . The warmth 
and depth of his ethical sentiment is now felt all 
the world over, and it will ere long be universally 
recognized that he has leavened and widened the 
sphere of men’s emotions in a manner akin to that 
in which the conceptions of great philosophers and 
poets have widened the sphere of men’s intellectual 
activity.’ * 


Music Without a Master. 


BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


We have never been able to understand whether 
the works published for teaching languages “ with- 
out a master” are founded upon the idea that with 
such help no person would require a master ; or 
that, presuming a as ge had previously made up his 
miod not to employ an experienced guide, these 
bocks are to act as correct finger-posts to point out 
the road he is to travel. Supposing that they are 
simply to serve as poor substitutes for the legiti- 
mate method of acquiring a language, they will 
doubtless be found useful in their way ; but if they 
are meant to establish the fact that by self-tuition a 
sound knowledge of the subject can be gained. we 
must unreservedly dissent from such a conclusion, 
“French without a master” sounds extremely well ; 
but one of the first requisites of a language is a 
perfect pronunciation, and the intonation of the 
French is not to be acquired by the eye, but by the 
ear. When we see, for example, that bouillon is to 
be pronounced 4oolon, according to the English al- 
phabet, we do not get very near to the truth, al- 
though it is said that the 00 sounds as in the word 
wood, and that the n is “ nasal ;” neither can the cor- 
rect pronunciation of surveillance be caught by at- 
tempting to follow the English letters in survelans, 
even when we are directed to recollect that the u 
is “ short,” the Z “‘ sounds as g/ in seraglio,” and that 
the “ nasal” sound of n isto be carefully observed ; 
and yet these are fair specimens of the method by 
which French is taught *‘ without a master.” 

If then the difficulties in the way of becoming a 
good linguist are really insurmountable, save by 
the aid of an able instructor, what shall be said of 
the possibility of acquiring Music “ without a mas- 
ter?” Surely if this is, as we believe, one of the 
most eloquent of languages, no symbols can con- 
vey anything but the baldest idea of the beauty of 
a tone-poem. True it is that those who stud 
French by the help of books alone may learn suffi- 
cient to enable them to read the literature of the 
country; but let them attempt to speak, and the 
pronunciation at once betrays the manner in which 
they have studied. In Music, too, it is possible 
that a diligent and earnest student may, with great 
care, skim through compositions with much amuse- 
ment, and even profit, to himself; yet the moment 
he tries to expound the meaning of a work to artis- 
tic ears, the want of what may be termed the “ in- 
tonation” of the language is at once painfully ap- 
parent. To those who feel the importance of 
seeking an efficient tutor for Music, whether vocal 
or instrumental, it is of course unnecessary to en- 
large upon the subject ; but we see a growing ten- 
dency in the present day to issue compositions for 
the pianoforte in which, without positively assert- 
ing the fact, it seems assumed that every informa- 
tion necessary for a student is to be found. In past 
times pieces only contained the notes, with the 
requisite marks for the varieties of tone and time; 
but now we have full and explicit fingering through- 
out, directions for the minutest shades of expression, 
Italian words (many of which are positively un- 
translatable) to guide our minds into the right 
channel for the interpretation of the most important 
passages, and we have even an edition of classical 
works where every movement is elaborately ana. 
lyzed, the poy ox being positively covered with 
letter-press so thickly as completely to dazzle the 
eye of the young performer for whom such informa- 
tion is evidently designed. Songs, too, are pub- 
lished with all the places for taking breath marked ; 
and it is probable, if this system should continue to 

*I have been much indebted in this part of my work 
to an admirable paper by Mr. Dannreuther in Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine for Fire! 1876. I have quoted from it 
more than once, and if I have not done so still more it is 


because the style of his remarks is not suited to the 
bald rigidity of a Dictionary article. 
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develop, that directions for the proper management 
of the voice and the pronunciation of the syllables 
may be added. Now itis obvious that when a work 
is thus placed before the public, the editor gives a 
lesson to every purchaser of a copy; and if this 
could possibly a an efficient one, there could be no 
artistic reason, at least, for saying a word against 
it; but as we have already indicated, no printed 
rules, however carefully they may have been con- 
sidered, can form either a player or a singer—the 
influence of an experienced teacher alone can mould 
the pupil’s mind; and as Music should come from 
the mind, and merely be uttered through the voice 
or fingers, even the best “paper musician” must 
necessarily be a mere ingenious automaton. 

But, in addition to the pieces we have mentioned, 
expressly designed, as we suppose, for self tuition, 
we have books entitled ‘‘ Music without a master,” 
and in these publications laws are laid down for the 
student which are no doubt founded upon sound 
principles, but are utterly useless unless explained 
and illustrated by a teacher. “Do not put 5 ated 
thumb upon a black key,” for instance, and ‘‘Never 

lace one finger over another,” are very good max- 
ms; but a pianist would be somewhat puzzled were 
he to attempt to play classical works with a blind 
observance of such directions. The truth is that 
the exceptions prove the rule; and although these 
exceptions, when met with in printed fingering, 
rather pres an untaught player, when recom- 
mended under the guidance of an intelligent mas- 
ter, they become interesting examples for reflection 
as illustrating the great principle of “fingering as 
you phrase,” The mental analysis of a pianoforte 
composition is a process which, aided by the teach- 
er, grows se much into a habit with a student, that 
notes in music, like words in a book, become mere- 
ly regarded as a means of eloquently expressing 

hases of thought; and the fingers are therefore 
instinct with the minutest shades of feeling. To 
give forth the correct notes of a theme, or coldly to 
execute passages without a flaw will satisfy none 
whose musical powers have been developed by con- 
stant communion with an artistic and experienced 
mind; and few will be found who can endure me- 
chanical playing if they have for years been taught 
to believe that those who have, by hard labor only, 
vanquished executive difficulties have acquired the 
mears, but not the end, of art. A Sonata of Beet- 
hoven’s, for example, is a poem, only to those who 
are themselves musical poets; but the notes are the 
same to all; music is certainly an universal lan- 
guage and requires no translation for executants 
not born in the country of the author; the indica- 
tions for every variation of time, for phrasing, and 
even for fingering, appear legibly upon the paper, 
but it is the magic of the teacher which, almost im- 
perceptibly, urges the young player to mould this 
succession of sounds into an harmonious whole. 
No composer can do more than faintly shadow 
forth his meaning by the aid of the engraver ; no 
editor can induce eloquence in the performer by 
the most careful directions for phrasing ; the influ- 
ence of the master must be personal, and teacher 
and pupil must be united by that bond of sympathy 
which even absence should not weaken. 

If we were to accept the fact of multitudes of 
books professing to teach the vocal art existing 
around us as a proof, we might imagine that “Sing- 
ing without a master” is an exceedingly easy mat- 
ter. To say nothing of the many anatomical 
treatises with colored. illustrations—by no means 
agreeable to look at—which tell us how the voice 
should be produced according to Nature’s laws, we 
have pleasant and well-written works which treat 
so ably of the method of singing vowels and conso- 
nants, of the manner in which words should and 
should not be pronounced, of the appearance of 
the face when singing, and even of the true attitude 
to be assumed before an audience, that little more 
seems necessary for qualifying a student to become 
an accomplished vocalist. Most of us have heard 
of the singer who, having been kept solely to a set 
series of vocal exercises for about seven years, was 
then told that he had nothing more to learn. The 
story is a good one, and gains respect by ; but 
who, knowing anything of the matter, will believe 
it? “ Either,” they will say, “he wus not the great 
singer that he is reported to have been, or he 
gained his high artistic qualities by other means 
than singing over a number of dry technical studies 
for seven years.” It is true that he worked under 
the guidance of a master; but we hear nothing of 
the influence exercised by this master when school- 
hours were over. No organized daily roudine, how- 
ever well it may haye been laid out upon paper, 
will ever form a vocalist worthy of the name; for 
not only must the utmost care be exercised to form 





the musical intelligence as well as the voice, but it 
is as impossible for a teacher to pursue precisely 
the same system with two pupils as for a doctor to 
practise the same course of treatment with two pa- 
tients. The constitution must be studied in both 
instances, and this can only be done by one who 
has experience as well as knowledge, and whose 
whole heart is in the work to which he devotes 
himself. 

We recollect once being told by a lady that, al- 
though her daughter had taken lessons on the piano- 
forte for many years, she always played frightfully 
out of tune. How this feat was accomplished we 
know not; but now that the female members of a 
family so often forsake our household instrument 
for the Violin, we trust that mothers with such sen- 
sitive ears will take care that a proper instructor is 
provided in the rudimentary stages of their daugh- 
ters’ progress. Self-tuition, as we have endeavored 
to prove, is bad enough wherever solid advance- 
ment is desired, but the “ Violin without a master” 
is something too horrible to dwell upon. To be 
compelled to listen to the constant practice of the 
scales is wearisome indeed ; but who can bear the 
excruciating torture of hearing each note gradually 
squeezed into tune—or rather what the player 
thinks is in tune—as a portion of a “pupil's daily 
exercise”? Truly the violin, although in every 
respect a perfect instrument, capable of conveying 
the most eloquent and impassioned poetry to a cul- 
tivated audience, is one which thoroughly tests the 
musical faculty. On the pianoforte anybody, with 
a little practice, can at least sound a succession of 
notes which shall be satisfactory to the ear, provid- 
ed the tuner has properly performed his duty ; yet 

lace a violin and bow in the hands of a tyro and 
1e can produce but a discordant noise. Much 
therefore as we may desire that this instrument 
should be more popular in the domestic circle than 
it has hitherto been, by introducing it into ladies’ 
schools, and by encouraging our daughters as well 
as our sons at home to develop its numerous beau- 
ties, we cannot insist toe strongly upon the neces- 
sity of practising from the first under the supervis- 
ion of an able teacher; for “instruction books” 
must speak alike to all, and never can probe those 
individual feelings which can be detected, and per- 
haps remedied, by an experienced and conscien- 
tious master. 

Although, following out our theory to the utmost, 
we thoroughly disagree with attempting to acquire 
“Harmony without a master,” we especially warn 
the pupil against studying “Harmony with too 
many masters;’ for although it is undoubtedly 
true that in a mnititude of counsellors there must 
be wisdom, it is not always that even the most 
learned doctors arrive at the same conclusion. A 
definite method of classifying chords which has 
formed the foundation for the structure of some of 
the finest artistic works may be proved faulty as 
thought on the subject advances, and mature minds 
may safely analyze the numerous systems around 
them ; but young students should firmly adhere to 
the one in which they have been taught to put 
faith, for there can be no question that all musi- 
cians arrive at the same end, although by different 
means ; and a beautiful chord in the work of a great 
composer is no less beautiful because another com- 

ser would note it differently. So much is done 

y establishing a feeling of confidence between mas- 
ter and at that we cannot too earnestly advocate 
the desirability of mutual trust; and whenever 
therefore one who has been taught that a certain 
combination of sounds has a certain root, suddenl 
discovers that there are theorists who say that it 
has another root, let him not disbelieve in his tutor, 
for assuredly he will find that there are theorists of 
equal position who deny the truth of either. And 
if the help of a teacher is so positively essential in 
learning the principles of what may be termed 
“ musical grammar,” how much more is it so in at- 
tempting to compose! The master who would in- 
culcate a feeling for symmetry of construction, and 
show the laws by which the grand works which 
have 9 music amongst the noblest of the arts 
have been regulated, must do something more than 
merely map out upon paper the cold forms of the 
several movements of a classical composition. 
Books may help, but not take the place of, oral 
instruction ; for in examining the models which 
have been bequeathed to us, we should endeavor 
not only to study the plan, but to comprehend the 
inner meaning of an author; and a good master 
can reveal to us in a short time what the most 
earnest student might not discover in years of 
study. 

Opposed then as we are to the system of teaching 
even dry matters of fact in a matter-of-fact style, 
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and with a fixed conviction that “imitation” is of 
all things to be avoided, it may perhaps be asked 
what we consider the real office of a master. To 
this we reply that he is ever to remember how grave 
is the responsibility of the task with which he is 
entrusted ; for the talent of his pupil is the capital 
which he undertakes to employ to the greatest ad- 
vantage. He must administer his teaching, there- 
fore, not only with skill, but with judgment. His 
mission is to build up the musical mind of his pupil 
from the foundation, and to instil in early life such 
sound principles of art, that the older he grows the 
more solid his taste will become. Above all things, 
he is to make his influence felt when no longer at 
his pupil's side, for it should be understood that the 
object of studying with a master is to be able in the 
future to do without him. Assuming that these 
truths are admitted as the basis of legitimate teach- 
ing, it will be at once seen that no directions upon 
paper, as we have already said, can produce any- 
thing beyond mechanical correctness, and that self- 
tuition in music is no more to be advocated than 
self-tuition in language. The due interpretation of 
a composition requires something more than mere 
accuracy, and that something can only be gained 
by communion with artists. Whenever therefore 
the result of ‘ Music without a master ” is exhibited 
in any form, let us hope that the audience “a * be 
“ without a master” to listen to it.—Zondon.Musi- 
cal Times. 
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Berlin. 
(Correspondence of the London Musical World.) 


The season at the Royal Operahouse, brought to a 
premature close by the last attempt on the Emperor’s 
life, ended with a performance of Fidelio. From the 
24th August, 1877, tothe 14th June, 1878, there were 223 
purely operatic performances, in addition to the per- 
formances of dramas, such as Preziosa, Der Verschwen- 
der, etc., with original music of theirown. The 223 per- 
formances comprised fifty-five works by thirty different 
composers. The novelties were Der Landfriede, three 
acts, Briill; and Die Offsiere der Kaiserin, four acts, 
Wiierst. Annexed is a list of the operas given and of 
the number of times each was performed: Thirteen 
times, Lohengrin; ten times, Tannhiiuser, Der Lund- 
Jriede ; eight times, J2 Trovatore ; seven times, Fidelio, 
Das goldene Kreuz, Le Postilion de Longjumeau ; six times, 
Die Maccabier, Rigoletto, Titus, Don Juan, Le Norge di 
Figaro, Der Freischiltz, Les Huguenots, Der Fliegende 
Holliinder, La Muette de Portici, Le Macon; five times, 
Die Offiziere der Kaiserin, Le Prophéte, Faust, Die Zauber- 
Jlbte; four times, Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Lu- 
crezia Borgia, L’ Africaine, Oberon, Martha, Stradella; 
three times, A-ing-fo-hi, Iphigenie in Tauris, Aida, Die 
Meistersinger, Fernand Cortez, Cosi fan Tutte, Constane 
und Bel te, La Si bula, Robert-le-Diable, La Juive; 
twice, Cesario, Genoveva, La Dame Blanche, Guillaume 
Tell, Lucta, La Traviata, Templer und Jiidin, Le Porteur 
ad’ Eau, Joseph; once, Die Folkuuger, Euryanthe, Riensi, 
Norma, Fra Diavolo, Ii Barbiere, Hamlet, Das Nachtlager 
in Granada, Bon Soir, Sig. Pantalon. The following list 
shows how many performances and how many works 
each composer contributed: 1, R. Wagner, 38 perform- 
ances, 5 works; 2, Mozart, 29,6; 3, Verdi, 19,4; 4, Meyer- 
beer, 14, 4; 5, Briill, 17,2; 6, Auber, 13,3; 7, Weber, 11, 
3; 8, Flotow, 8,2; 9, Wierst, 8,2; 10, Beethoven, 7,1; 
11, Adam, 7,1; 12, Rubinstein, 6,1; 13, Donizetti, 6, 2; 
14, Gounod, 5,1; 15, Nicolai, 5,1; 16, Bellini, 4,2; 17, 
Gluck, 3,1; 18, Rossini,3,2; 19, Spontini, 3,1; 20, Ha- 
lévy, 3,1; 21, Schumann, 2, 1; 22, Taubert, 2,1; 23, Mé- 
hul, 2,1; 24, Boiéldieu, 2,1; 25, Cherubini, 2,1; 26, 
Marschner, 2,1; 27, Kretschmer, 1,1; 28, Thomas, 1, 1; 
29, Kreutzer, 1, 1; 30, Grisar, 1,1. Herr Beck, who has 
seceded from the Royal Opera-house, has been singing 
as a “guest,” i.e., fulfilling a short engagement, at 
Kroll’s, where Mdlle. Marion, who some time since pro- 
duced a favorable impression at the Royal establish- 
ment which Herr Beck has just quitted, has proved a 
great attraction.—A concert was given at the Singacad- 
emie, by Mdmes. Jachmann-Wagner and Mallinger, for 
the benefit of the coachman Richter, who fared so bad- 
ly in Nobiling’s attempt on the Emperor’s life. Despite 


the h prices of admission, the hall was tolerably 
filled. © The two ladies were warmly greeted on their ap- 
ce. Mdlles. Lilli Lehmann, Marie Lehmann, 
inna Lammert, and Herr Ernst contributed from Die 
tterdiimmerung the scene where Siegfried visits the 
Daughters of thé Rhine, while Mdmes. Mall r, 
Jachmann-Wagner, Herren W. Miiller, Bolle, and Ober- 
hauser combined their powers with such good effect in 
the quintet from the Meistersinger that it to be re- 
peated. The instrumentalists were Herren Mannstadt 
and Rehfeld. Herr Eckert officiated as conductor.— 
Directorship of Stern’s Vocal Association, lately 
conferred on Herr Max Bruch, was first offered to Herr 
Robert Radecke, Royal Ca; 
to obtain the Royal sanction. 
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The Abbate Franz Liszt on the Music 
of the Tziganes. 


If we would analyse the music of the Tsiganes*—if we 
would decompose, dissect, and dismember it—so as to 
forma judgment on its contexture and compare it with 
our own, the first thing we must do would be to show 
clearly what in the first place distinguishes it from the 
latter; and we should have, consequently, to mention its 
system of modulation, based on a negation, as it were, 
of any system at all. The Tziganes know no more about 
dogmas, laws, rules, and discipline in music than in any- 
thing else. Everything for them is good and permissi- 
ble, provided it pleases them. They recoil from no act 
of daring in music, if it only agrees with their daring 
instincts and if they only see in it a faithful picture of 
their nature; Art being, as far as they are concerned, 
neither a science to be aoquired, nor a trade to be car- 
ried on, nor a calling of skill to be exhibited with cer- 
tain forms and expedients, nor a magic charm, of which 
we may obtain the formula, as we might a receipt—Art 
being, as far as they are concerned, a sublime language, 
a mystic song—clear, however, to the initiated—they 
employ it according to the exigencies of what they have 
to say, and do not allow themselves to be swayed in their 
mode of speech by any extraneous influence. They in- 
vented their own music, and they invented it for their 
own use, to speak in it and sing in it to each other, and 
to hold with one another the most confidential and most 
touching monologues. How is it to be supposed they 
would infuse in it principle and propriety when they al- 
low such things nowhere else? They have a primitive 
gamut and a primitive language, and never displayed 
religious and sincere respect for: the preservation of 
aught else. They do not subject musical material to 
any precept, particularly as regards the mutual rela- 
tions of tones. That which, beyond aught else, gains 
over the listener to their music is the freedom and rich- 
ness of its rhythms, their multiplicity and their supple- 
ness, to be found in the same degree nowhere else. 
These rhythms are varied to infinity; they are interwov- 
en and intertwined; they are heaped one on the other; 
they assume a host of different gradations and expres- 
sions, from the most savage violence to the most lulling 
dolcezsa and the gentlest smorzando ; from martial spirit 
to the most skipping dance-measure; from the pace of a 
triumphal march to that of a funeral procession; from 
the round dance of the Willis in the meadow and be- 
neath the light ef the moon, to the Bacchic songs pro- 
longed until the dawn. The manner in which these 
rhythms follow each other—the manner in which they 
are connected and interlaced—is marvellously well 
adapted to awaken in our mind poetic images. They 
are all characteristic, all full of firé, suppleness, dash, 
undulation, spirit, and fantastic freaks; sometimes 
mordicant, like an amorous challenge, and sometimes 
sighed out like a plaintive and confidential confession ; 
as impetuous as the gallop of a thoroughbred, or as 
careless and joyous as the frisking of a little bird in the 
sunshine; babbling and rapid like the prattle of a 
group of girls, or spurred and panting like the assault 
of cavalry taking a redoubt. These rhythms areas flex- 
ible as the branches of a weeping-willow, which bend 
beneath the evening breeze; their rule is to have no 
rule; they are generally characterized by a frank air 
and frank coloring. We do not find in them the trepi- 
dation, the reflection, full of hesitation and trouble, 
peculiar to the rhythms of the waltz or of the mazurka. 
But, on the other hand, their diversity is infinite, and 
sometimes reminds us of the varied leaps and inflexions 
of Asclepiadics, with their unequal mode of pro- 
gression. 

It is impossible to dwell too strongly on the rare beau- 
ties resulting from this richness of rhythm and the im- 
portance we must assign it in judging Bohemian music. 
We know no other music from which European art 
might learn so much about fertility of rhythmical in- 
vention and its appropriate employment. The reader 
will, by the way, have no difficulty in understanding 
this diversity, if he considers that the Bohemian repro- 
duces the intensity of passion with which he delivers 
himself up to very opposite, and frequently contradic- 
tory impressions, within a very restricted period, owing 
to his mode of life, which brings him in continual con- 
tact with the ever-chanring aspects of nature, while 
other nations are impelled to reproduce in art only the 
one passion, the one sentiment, and the one phase of 


the soul, which predominates among them. 

He whom all ee in regarding as the last of the Tsi- 
gane types, the best known, the most liked, and the 
most popular hero of Bohemian virtuosity, was Bibary, 
who was born in the countship of Raab, and died in 
1827, aged fifty-eight. We can still recollect seeing and 
h him. The masculine beauty of his person pre- 
sented all the distinctive traces of his race. We cannot 


* Teutonicé ; Zigeuner; Italicé : Zingari; and Anglicé ; 
Gipsies. 








describe the imperious fascination he exercised, when, 
with an air of carelessness, at once absent and melan- 
choly, and contrasting with the apparent kindness and 
joviality of his disposition, and the vivacity of the 
gine with which he sounded the soul of his auditor, he 

Kk his violin and played for hours tegether, forgetting 
that time flowed on with the cascades of sounds, dash- 
ing down with choleric crash, or gliding like some gen- 
tle murmur over the velvet sward. We were not such a 
child, when, in 1822, we heard this great man among 
Bohemian virtuosos, as not to be so struck by him as to 
preserve a faithful remembrance of his inspired strains, 
which percolated into our soul, like some exciting and 
= vital juice. On subsequently calling to mind 

8 performances, we ended by believing that the emo- 
tions we then experienced must have resembled the 
a by one of the mysterious elixirs which 
the daring alchemists of the Middle Ages concocted in 
their secret laboratories. The notes, like the drops of 
a spirituous essence, were transfused from the magic 
violin into our spell-bound ear. Had our memory been 
a ductile glaze, and each note a diamond point, the 
notes would not have been impressed more fitmly on it. 
If, by a magnetic overthrow of things, all our senses 
had been concentrated in our ear, we should not have 
seized more thoroughly the balsamic perfumes which 
appeanes diffused throughout the music, or the sweat 
of blood which at other times seemed to be distilled 
through the player’s bow. 

Bibary carried to its climax the renown of Bohemian 
art. The Hungarian aristocracy had long patronized 
and exalted the latter, but at the period to which we re- 
fer it became, as it were, an integral part of the nation- 
al system. It was in some degree an indispensable ele- 
ment in the obligatory ceremonial of the Diet of 
Presburg; it figured, in the character of national art, at 
the Coronation ball; and, in a word, was considered as 
one of the crown jewels, and as a source of patriotic 
pride. Between 1820 and 1830, Bibary conferred on it 
such lustre, that Vienna itself grew enthusiastic about 
it. The Court, on several occasions, sent for the band 
whom Bibary conducted; the i at several Impe- 
rial parties, and at several given by foreign ambassa- 
dors, including that at the English Embassy. Their 
concerts at various theatres were exceeding] a 
and always well attended. Itis even related that the 
Emperor, carried away on the wave of admiration, was 
inclined to confer exceptional favors on Bibary, who had 
| eenngee 7 wy attracted the attention of the highest mem- 

ers of the Imperial family. When, however, his Maj- 
esty asked the musician what boon he should like from 
his sovereign, who was ready to ennoble him, Bibary 
disconcerted all the Imperial good intentions by asking 
for patents of nobility for all his band. Generous 
largesse for his own people; a pariah’s rugged pride im- 

osing conditions on his renunciation of poverty; oran 
ngenious subterfuge to escape a boon which grated on 
his independence—it was a fine trait! 
F. Liszr. 


—_———— 44 r-o— 
The Berlin Concert. 
A PREFACE FROM PUNCH. 


The night was dark; only a far-off gleam on the 
horizon gave faint and doubtful promise of a better 
day. The low rumbling of recent thunder rolled in 
the distance,* Flashes of lightning ever and anon 
told of an atmosphere still charged with electricity, 
even if this had not been proclaimed by the sul- 
phurous and stifling air. 

But what is this discord that bursts upen the 
darkness ? 

Squeakings and shriekings, groanings and gasp- 
ings, grumblings in veiled basso profondo alternat- 
ing with squeals in agonizing alto, confusion worse 
confounded of sharps and flats, dominants and sub- 
dominants, crotchets and quavers, diplomatic semi- 
tones and undiplomatic protests—mingled squawk- 
ings as of strings pulled many ways, blarings as of 
brass, wailings as of wind— 

Never did more horrible charivari make night 
more hideous. 

“Confound the cats!” murmured Punch, as he 
turned uneasily on his hot and rumpled pillow. 

“ Not cats, master,” growled Toby, from his post 
of guard at the bedside; “ only the Berlin Orches- 
tra tuning for the European Concert.” 

It was hard to believe that the long-promised 
concert was coming off at last. But Punch can 
trust his watchdog. 

The master was wide-awake at once, up and 
dressed, and deep in the list of the principal per- 
formers which Toby had handed to him. 

Beaconsfield and Bismarck, to alternate the du- 
ties of conductor and first fiddle; Salisbury for 
Beaconsfleld’s second fiddle ; Schouvaloff, big drum 
and leader of the Russian Horn Band; Andrassy, 
beget Waddington, flute and French cor de 
chasse ; Corti, viol da gamba; Mehemet, cymbals, 
tambourine and Turkish crescent ; Roumanian Guz- 
la, Greek lyre, Jew’s-harp and other minor instru- 
ments incidental to the concerts, by Messrs. Brati- 
ano, Delyannis, the leaders of the Israelitish Alli- 
ance, and others. 

“ Quite a star orchestra,” murmured the master. 
“What a pity they didn’t get it together two years 
ago! Why should Europe have had to wade her 
way to her concert through a sea of blood, across a 
waste of war strewed with hideous wreck of massa- 
cre, athwart misery untold—famine and death, and 





outrage worse than death? And what adiscord by 
way of introduction! But the more trouble in 
tuning, the mere chance, let us hope, of harmony to 
come.” 

So saying, but with a sigh of misgiving, Punch 
made his way to the concert room through a double 
row of special correspondents who bowed respect- 
fully as he passed. 

Beaconsfield, baton in hand, was at his side in a 
twinkling—leaving his seat, for a moment, to Salis- 
bury, his second fiddle, who seemed ill at ease un- 
der the new responsibility. Was he thinking of 
the Conference of Constantinople, and what it came 


“What can I do for you, my dear and illustrious 
confrere?’ exclaimed Beaconsfield, blandly, as he 
made a movement to take Punch’s hand. 

“Let me see your pregramme,” said Punch, polite- 
ly waiving the proffered courtesy. 

“Of course I have settled it all beforehand with 
Schouvaloff and Bismarck—but only provisionally,” 
hastily observed Beaconsfield. 

“ Somebody must settle,” rejoined the master, “or 
we should have the music in a nice muddle. But 
you ought to have taken me into council.” 

Beaconsfield, for once, blushed, as he handed 
Punch a paper. 

“You will see itis by no means as Schouvaloff 
would have had it,” he continued, complacently. 
“St. Petersburg taste is barbaric. They under- 
stand nothing but brass and wind; and their best 
players are always making false notes. We have 
modified the Panslav movement very considerably ; 
cut short the Russian March, and altogether sup- 
pressed Ignatieff’s Overture to the Siege of Con- 
stantinople; besides curtailing their Bulgarian 
sruagheer, of which there was begs | too 
much. It is true we have given them the ‘ Blaue 
Donau’ Waltz, with the Sofia, Shumla and Varna 
variations, the Bessarabian scherzo, and the Batoum 
barcarole, but en revanche we have restored the Bal- 
kan passages for the Turkish band.” 

“ But how about the integrity and independence 
of the Ottoman ?” 

Beaconsfield shrugged his shoulders, ‘A mere 
fagon de parler, We know what that sort of thing 
means,” he added with a smile. “ All very well for 
a Jingo air at the music halls, but in a European 
concert !”—and he winked, and all but whistled as 
he put his finger to his nose, with an air of infinite 
significance, ‘“ But there was no alternative. An- 
drassy has been very troublesome, We all know 
he has a difficult part to play, but he will play itin 
his own time and way, no matter at what risk of 
the general harmony. It is arranged that the Vi- 
ennese troupe are to lead the Bosnian and Herzego- 
vinan concerto. If they don’t find themselves in a 
mess before they have done—but that is their affair. 
As for England ”— 

“ You will allow me a voice,” interposed Punch, 
firmly, “‘ when it comes to the English part of the 
programme, Though I am not precisely a Wagne- 
rian, in the European concert England must go in 
for the ‘ music of the future,’ with peace and pro- 
gress, justice and national right for her key notes. 
Ah, if we could only cut down the military bands, 
German and French, Austrian and Russian, alike! 
Amidst the overpowering din of big drums and 
trumpets, trombones, fifes and bugles, the European 
concert may yet end in a worse charivari than this 
with which it opens.” 

“ At all events, I hope you'll like my setting of 

Humpty Dumpty?” anxiously whispered Bea- 
consfield, “ whatever the Turks may have to say 
to it.” 
“The less of that air the better,” said Punch; 
‘at least, without an English conductor for the 
Turkish instruments, and one whom England can 
trust, At any rate, you had better let me give you 
alead. Here is my music book.” 

So saying, Punch placed on the stand his 


SEVENTY-FOURTH VOLUME, 
and with Beaconsfield still nominally in possession 
of the baton, but well under Punch’s eye, proceeded 
to Educate the Educator. 
re 
Foreign Notes. 


We have to record the death of Franz von Holstein, 
the successful composer of several operas, an artist 
universally esteemed in Germany. He died at the age 
of fifty-two. 


The death is also announced at Berlin of Franz Es- 
pagne, during twenty years chief librarian of the musi- 
cal section of the Royal Library, which is indebted to 
his knowledge and zeal for numerous most valuable 
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additions. He has also lent valuable aid to the standard 
editions of the works of Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
published at Leipzig. He was only fifty years of age. 


We subjoin the programmes of Concerts reeently giv- 
en at some of the leading institutions abroad :— 


Paris.—First Concert Officiel of the Exhibition (June 
6): Partl. of “Le Désert” (Félicien David); Cantata, 
* * Les Noces <'e Prométhée " (Saint-Saéns); Danse Bohé- 
mienne fror;. “ La Jolie Fille de Perth” (Bizet); Frag- 
ments from “ Sapho” (Louls Lacombe); Overture and 
Chorus from “ La Déesse et le Berger” (J. Duprato); 
Septet and March from “Les Troyens a Carthage” 
(Berlioz); vocal soli. First Exhibition Concert of 
Chamber Music (June 7): Quintet No. 12 (Onslow); 
Théme with variations (Massenet); Concerto for Viola 
(Garcin); Allegretto and Andantino for stringed instru- 
mente (Lalo); Trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncel- 
lo (Reber). Second Exhibition Concert of Chamber 
Music (June 14): Quartet in E flat (Cherubini); Trio for 
pianoferte, violin, and violoncello (Widor); Quartet 
No. 5, for stringed instruments (A. Morel). Second 
Concert Officiel (June 18): Overture to “ Le Roi d’Ys” 
(Lalo); Fragments from “L’Arlesienne ” (Bizet); Sym- 
phony in C (Gouvy); Idylle et Danse des Satyres (Destri- 
baud); Fragments from “ Eucharis’’ (Deldevez); Over- 
ture to “ Zampa”’ (Hérold). First Concert of the Or- 
chestra of La Scala (June 19): Symphony in C (Foroni); 
“Contemplation ” and Scherzo (Catalini); Overture to 
“ Guarany " (Gomes); Gavotte for stringed instruments 
(Bazzini); Overture to “‘ Promessi Sposi’’ (Ponchielli); 
Overture, “‘ Coriolan ” (Beethoven); Funeral March from 
“ Amleto” (Faccio); Overture to “ Vespri Siciliani” 
(Verdi); Overture to “Carnaval Romain” (Berlioz); 
Overture to “ Siége de Corinth” (Rossini). Third Ex- 
hibition Concert of Chamber Music (June 21): Quartet 
for strings, Op. 56 (Gouvy); Suite for flute and piano- 
forte (Madame de Grandval); Trio, Op.17 (A. de Cas- 
tillon). 


Leipzig.—Concert of the Riedel’scher Verein (June 2): 
Praeludium in B minor (Bach); “ Stabat Mater” (Pales- 
trina); Air for violin (Goldmark); 137th Psalm (Liszt); 
117th Psalm (R. Franz); &c. Conservatorium (June6): 
Quartet in F (Schnmann); Sonata in G for violin (Beet- 
hoven); Sonata for pianoforte(Schumann); vocal soli. 


Berlin.—Concert of the Sternsche Gesangverein 
(Thanksgiving for the preservation of the life of the 
Emperor, (May 26): March and Chorus from the “Ruins 
of Athens" (Beethoven); Duet, “The Lord is a Man of 
War " (Handel); Dettingen Te Deum (Handel). 
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Dr. Edward Hanslick. 


Our readers doubtless will be pleased to know 
something of the career of the very able and very 
independent musical critic and feuilletonist of the 
Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, from whom we trans- 
late to-day an interesting article about Schumann’s 
music to Goethe's Faust, in additien to many arti- 
cles before on various subjects,particularly Wagner's 
“Niebelungen Trilogy,” of which he has shown 
himself one of the most trenchant and unanswera- 
ble critics. The New York Musik-Zeitung gives the 
brief biographical notice with a portrait (much re- 
sembling our good friend Kreissmann), but with 
nothing to show whether the article is original, or 
copied from some German paper, without mention- 
ing the source, which seems to be the usual prac- 
tice of the Zeitung. From this we translate. 


The gifted and distinguished critic, Dr. Eowarp 
Hansticx, was born at Prague on the 11th Septem- 
ber, 1825. As the son of a learned man, the biblio- 
grapher Josef Hanslick, he received a careful, com- 
prehensive education, and devoted himself, after the 
completion of his gymnasial and philosophical 
studies, to Jurisprudence, 

Taking his degree of Doctor of Laws in 1849, he 
entered at once into the State service and finally, 
after a series of years, he was appointed Ministerial- 
Concipist in the old Austrian State Ministry,—a 





position which he only recently exchanged for a 
Professorship at the University. But alongside of 
these professional studies Hanslick, even while a 
boy, manifested great love and zeal for Music; and 
afterwards he studied in Prague the general theory, 
as well as the higher pianoforte-playing with C. 
Tomaschek, who was highly valued as a music 
teacher. On his removal to Vienna (1846-7) it was 
decided that music, and particularly musical criti- 
cism, should be his peculiar calling and true task 
of life. Musical criticism at that time in Vienna 
was in a rather neglected condition. To be sure, 
there was in Vienna a sheet devoted as a specialty 
to music, the Musik-Zeitung founded by Dr. A. 
Schmidt in 1841, which some years later brought 
out several very talented and valuable contributions 
from the pen of Dr. Becher. But when this main- 
stay of the Musik-Zeitung turned away from Art 
criticism to devote himself entirely to politics, and 
in these efforts came at last to a tragical end (on 
the 28d November, 1848, he was condemned and 
shot for participation in the Viennese October rev- 
olution), it was virtually all over with the Wiener 
Musik-zeitung. Its tone was always decent and 
well-disposed, even to colorless good-nature ; more- 
ever, in the more modern phases of culture, and 
controversy even, if it came to that, it could not 
be relied upon to take a firm party stand. 

In the midst of this period of shallowness with 
regard to all deeper views of Music, the young 
Hanslick stepped forth as a true reformer. 

As formerly (1854) Robert Schumann in Leipzig 
by his fantastically exciting essays appeared as the 
apostle of a new, poetic era in music, declaring war 
for life and death against mechanical routine in 
musical art, as well as against the illegitimate do- 
minion of the virtuosos, so, from ten to twenty 
years later, Hanslick’s criticism wrought with its 
incisive sharpness, its inexorable logic. 

Dr. Hanslick published his first articles in L. A. 
Frankl’s Sonntagsblittern, while at the same time he 
was active for the Austrian Literaturblatter and for 
Dr. Schmidt’s Musik-Zeitung. At the end of 1848 he 
finally acquired an extremely influential and fixed 
position as musical reporter in the Wiener Zeitung, 
which he exchanged in 1855 for that in the Presse, 
and again in 1864 for a corresponding place in the 
newly founded journal, the Neue Freie Presse, 

By his feuilletons in the above named journals, 
fascinating even to the unmusical by their bloom- 
ing diction, Hanslick for many a long year exer- 
cised an almost unlimited control over musical 
criticism, and over the art views of the public; and 
that he used his almost omnipotent position mainly 
for the furtherance of a systematic culture of truly 
earnest music, such as the Oratorio, the Symphony 
and Chamber Music, as well as in the advocacy of 
masters not generally recognized (like Schumann, 
Brahms, etc.), must be counted to his credit in the 
history of Art as an enduring service. 

In the year 1854 Hanslick came out with the sen- 
sational and epoch-making pamphlet “ On the Beau- 
tiful in Music ;” a real controversial piece of writing, 
which like a flash of lightning pierced the mists 
which had gathered around the scientific treatment 
of musical esthetics, without however fully scatter- 


ing them. One may agree with this monograph or 
not, as a hearty, intellectually grounded, powerful 
word for the time, the writing has everywhere ex- 
erted an exciting and a fruitful influence, and even 
now the interest in itis undiminished, as the recent 
appearance of the fourth edition proves. 


This little book was followed by the more com- 
rehensive works: “History of Concert matters in 
ienna ” (based on careful study of sources); then, 
as if in illustration of the last, sketches “From the 
Concert Hall” collected in a stately volume (1869) ; 
again, in 1875, a series of his feuilletons which ap- 
peared in the Neue Freie Presse, the schen 
Salon and other journals,—essentially completed— 





and collected into an interesting book, “The Mod- 
ern Opera.” 

In 1856 Hanslick qualified himself for the posi- 

tion of private instructor in the “ Asthetics and 
History of Music” at the Vienna University ; in 
1861 he was there appointed as extraordinary, and 
in 1870 as ordinary professor in those departments ; 
and so for the first time, through Hanslick, has the 
higher scientific treatment of music become a live 
fact in a German University. 
* In the years 1859-63 Hanslick gave each year a 
course of public lectures for gentlemen and ladies 
on the History of Music. In these, as well as in 
his University Courses, Hanslick was the first to 
carry through consistently the method of illustrat- 
ing the lectures by the performance of practical ex- 
amples (at the piano or through singers); a remark- 
able step of progress compared to the dry theoretic 
teaching formerly in vogue. 

In the winter of 1860 Hanslick was made artistic 
adviser at the Court-Opera theatre; but this posi- 
tion he soon resigned on account of differences with 
the Director, Salvi, “not feeling himself able to 
work with him for the interests of true Art.” 

In 1867 he was called to serve as Juror for the 
Musical department of the World’s Exposition at 
Paris, and in 1873 at Vienna, His activity in the 
circle of the Jury in 1873 was distinguished by the 
Emperor through the Order of the “ Iron Crown,” 
after he had already—in 1868—received the knight- 
ly cross of the Franz Josef’s order. He also acts 
as Juror at this year’s Paris Exposition. 

In 1876 he was appointed member of the Govern- 
ment Council. In the same year he married the 
amiable young singer Sofie Wohlmuth (prize- 
crowned pupil of the Vienna Conservatory). His 
earlier marriage (1871) had lasted only a few months 
owing to an incurable disease of the lungs on the 
part of the wife. 

Hanslick’s pronounced party attitude as an emi- 
nently conservative critic, and especially as a most 
decided opponent of the “ New German School” 
and of Richard Wagner's ‘“‘ Music-Drama,” has been 
gradually developing itself of late years, and grow- 
ing to an ever sharper point. He had begun his 
critical career with enthusiastic pleas for Berlioz 
and even for Wagner’s ‘‘ Tannhiiuser;” but after 
“ Lohengrin,” in 1868, he renounced the musical 
dramatist forever. 

At bottom it is the ever undecided conflict be- 
tween the Beautiful and the True, the form and the 
expression in Art, that manifests itself in the 
downright antagonism of Hanslick and Wagner. 
Hanslick’s spirited onslaughts upon the “ Music of 
the Future,”—unlike those of many of his critical 
colleagues, always clothed in the most decent form, 
—confessing freely that this new music has become 


-a power of the present day,—have unquestionably 


contributed very much to the elucidation of the 
question, inasmuch as they have richly furnished 
the disciples with opportunities for sharp defence 
of what has been so sharply attacked ; and an artis- 
tic principle surely cannot be tested by the blind 
homage paid to it, but only through the fiery trial 
of opinions for and against. 


Bach’s Chorals for Worship and for 
Practice. 

It is still a marvel with us why there should be 
so much commonplace, mechanical, feebly sentimen- 
tal, secular and non-religious psalmody sung in our 
churches ; so many catching popular love tunes set 
to revival words ; and why no one has felt moved 
to give us, in convenient form, a good supply of the 
incomparable old German Chorals ( Choral-Gesdnge), 


really inspired tunes even as sung in unison, and 
wonderfully impressive and soul-searching as har- 
monized in four vital and melodious parts by old 
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Sebastian Bach. Sometwenty years ago, we think, 
a dozen of these (to which we had put English 
words) were published by Ditson & Co. But these 
were engraved, and therefore too costly for popular 
sale like the psalm books. They made some way, 
however, into the hearts of a few, and may be still 
in some demand. Probably a Choral, even a Bach 
Choral, is now and then heard in some church 
choir ; certainly we hear one now and then in the 
concerts of our vocal clubs of amateurs. And, 
within a few years, we have had in this. city sever- 
al performances of Bach’s Passion and his Christ- 
mas music, when thousands heard and owned the 
unspeakably grand and deep and beautiful effects of 
the Chorals, which abound in those wo-ks, sung by 
five hundred voices. That experience alone would 
seem to be enough to bear fruit in church and choir 
and every circle where nearnes?to God is sought in 
music truly sacred. 

Could these be studied in our more advanced 
choirs, ozr choral societies, our musical classes and 
“ Conventions,” their influence in developing a love 
and taste for what is true, and pure, and high, and 
really devotional in sacred music, would be incalcu- 
lable. It is not possible that any one can once be- 
come familiar with Bach’s Chorals and not love 
them—not feel that the highest ends of music are 
wonderfully realized in their most soul-ful and un- 
worldly harmony. Bach never wrote for money or 
for cheap effect ; he was a religious artist ; his ar- 
tistic efforts were his aspiration to the beautiful and 
good and true—to the Most High. All that he did 
was genuine. Hence his works never grow old. 
To those who study them now, a century and a 
quarter since his death, they are the newest of the 
new. “In all his works he stands out great and 
bold and new.” 

Bach did not write these little masterpieces for 
use in public worship; nor did he even allow them 
to be printed. He wrote them occasionally, partly 
as examples for his scholars in composition ; partly 
for the choir of the Zhomas-Schule, over which he 
presided in Leipzig, to be used in their various 
private occasions, New Year's festivals, etc., and 
partly as interludes in his larger pieces, his Motets, 
Cantatas, Passions, etc. For these purposes he took 
the old German choral tunes, which the people 
loved during the religious excitement of the Refor- 
mation, and harmonized them for four voices, in his 
own incomparable way; taking for words a verse 
or two of some of those quaint and homely, but 
really religious hymns, of which the Germany of 
that period was so prolific. These old tunes have 
always been named from the first lines of the hymns 
with which they were originally associated. But 
Bach has in most instances used other hymns. The 
first collection of them was published at Berlin and 
Leipzig by his son, Carl Philip Emanuel Bach, in 
1765-69, in two parts, containing one hundred Cho- 
ralseach. Afterwards (in 1784-89) Kirnberger 
published a larger collection in four parts, The 
later and now commonly received collections are 
that made by Becker in 1831, which contains 371 
Chorals, without words, and that by Erk, completed 
in 1850, containing 319 Chorals, with the words used 
by Bach, and with scientious restoration of the har- 
mony, wherever it had been altered, to the original 


form as Bach wrote it. 
Congregational singing in unison is the practice 


all over Germany, and hence the Bach Chorals are 
not used therein all the churches. We, on the con. 
trary, have our small trained choirs, who sing in 
parts. Why, then, should we not, instead of com- 
mon-place and trashy psalmody, make some use of 
these purest, noblest models of four-part religious 
music in existence? The reasons why we have not 


done it are obvious, In the first place, as works of 
Art, they imply a more refined and cultivated taste 





than has prevailed or ever can prevail in our 
churches, so long as we have only the cheap and 
easy psalmody of everybody’s manufacture for the 
musical religious sense to feed upon. And then it 
might spoil the enormous trade in psalmody, to 
allow the love for the true thing to be nurtured ; 
for just so surely as any company of singers, who 
have music in their souls, shall get familiar with 
these chorals, will they find the common psalmody 
(we do not mean the best—the few grand old tunes 
which never lose their charm) become “ flat, stale, 
and unprofitable.” In the next place the rhythm 
and metre of these old German hymns is so pecu- 
liar in most cases, abounding in double endings, or 
what is called female rhymes, that the tunes can- 
not be used much in connection with our hymn 
books. |The Bach Chorals cannot supplant the 
psalm-tunes in our common forms of worship until 
the forms themselves are changed. But not the 
less is it desirable to have them made accessible. 
They may be put to many excellent uses, of which 
we name the following: 

1. They may be sung as voluntary pieces for 
opening or closing of service, etc., by choirs; and 
they suit equally well the largest or the smallest 
(simple quartet) choir; provided they be executed 
with the utmost precision and true feeling by good, 
well-trained voices. 

2. They may be used with admirable effect. in 
alternation with congregational singing ; a verse of 
the latter, with organ accompaniment, in strong, 
homely unison, followed by a verse of the former, 
by trained voices, without accompaniment, the same 
hymn responding as it were from a more spiritual 
height, glorified in the fine harmonies and modnla- 
tions of Bach; for as he has treated them, you 
have the religious essence of the music expressed, 
and purified from all that is low and common.— 
Precisely in this way have we actually heard Cho- 
rals sung in the Cathedral at Berlin; and it was 
more impressive than any church music that we 
ever did hear. : 

8. For great Choral or Oratorio Societies, to be 
sung in their more miscellaneous sacred concerts, 
or at the beginning and ending of a performance. 
For some years nothing had made a finer impres- 
sion in such concerts here, than two of these same 
Chorals, similarly treated by Mendelssohn in his 
“St. Paul.” Since then we have had the far grand- 
er, deeper, sweeter experience of hearing those 
which Bach has wrought into his Passion Music. 
When perfectly sung by a great mass of voices, the 
effect is sublime. 

4. Inlittle private musical clubs and circles they 
will afford the very best sort of practice. 

5. For organists and pianists, to be used simply 
as instrumental pieces, their purity and marvel- 
lous beauty and significance of harmony must com- 
mend them. There is more religious satisfaction in 
just playing them on the piano, than in listening to 
most of the music to be heard in any of our church- 
es. The way in which each of the four parts, and 
each note in each, so perfectly serves the end of 
the great whole, is in itself a type of pure devo- 
tion. 

6. But their most important service will be to 
musical schools and classes. As models in the art 
of four-part composition, within the short form of a 
choral or psalm tune—an art at which so many try 
their hand in our day—they will be invaluable. 
The harmonizing of chorals, with Bach for a mod- 
el, is made the foundation of all exercises in com- 
position by Marx and the other masters in the 
German schools—also by Prof. Paine at Harvard. 
Many of these Chorals Bach has harmonized in 
several different ways ; and the comparison of these, 
noting the different complexion which the harmony 
assumes in rendering the same Choral truly expres- 
sive of the various feelings in the words, is a most 
suggestive and most satisfactory kind of study. 





The HANDEL AND HAYDN SOcIety, taking time by 
the forelock, haye made up their programme for the 
coming season. They will give five Oratorio perform- 
ances, beginning on Nov. 22, when, in compliance with 


a very general request, Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem will be 
repeated. Dec. (Sunday a Christmas) 
The Messiah. Feb. 2, a selection from L’ nce du 


Christ, by Berlioz, and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. 


| On Good Friday (April 11) they propose to give Bach’s 

St. Matthew Passion music, tor the first e entire, 
Part I. in the afternoon, and Part II. intheevening. On 
Easter Sunday, Handel’s Judas Maccabaus. 





Mr. FREDERIc F. Forp, a well-known Boston musi- 
cian, died on Tuesday evening last, aged forty-three 
years. Mr. Ford was a native of Chesterfield, N. H., 


from whence he came to this city at an early age to de- 
vote himself to music. He subsequently went abroad, 
and studied the violin under the celebrated Ferdinand 
David, in the conservatory at Leipzig. He has played 
for many years among the first violins of the Harvard 
Symphony Orchestra, and his loss will be felt. His death 
was caused by disease of the brain. He leaves a widow 
and two children. 





VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. On Mon- 
day evening, June 24, the pupils of the School of Music, 
under Dr. F. L. Ritter, performed the following pro- 
gramme: 

Variations on a Theme by Beethoven, . 35, 


’ 
aint-Saéns 
Misses Moore and Griffith. ” 
Duet—Se dalle 


eee +... Gordigiani 
Misses M. Cooley and M. Hopson. 
SeRnGe GP Ve kcneetecnns cececnssicccuvescates Liszt 
Miss Rustin. 
SRMMIIE BO nos ccinasnnccncetene<secunectie Kiicken 
Miss Cecil. 
Festspiel und Brautlied, from “ Lohengrin,” 
agner-Liszt 
Miss Merrick. 
BE BAG sce i cce'n ccd ceguhesipade sacs ecedsdcokia’ Cowen 
Miss Bond. 
Bande, TE Rnb, Ops. ees cco cece ccvsceccivese Chopin 
Miss Dow 
WU ORG BIT Iiiian <5 e cacnies cdexeccds cadeserens Mozart 


Miss Cecil. 
Spinning Song, from the “ Flying Dutchman,” 


Wagner-Liszt 
Miss Fridenberg. " 
PRIS GUO AGB iin i ccesivnsdncegcccsscss Wekerlin 
Miss Cooley. 
Concerto, G@ minor...................... Mendelssohn 


iss Shaw. 
Second Piano........ Miss Dow. 
Trio—Le faccio un inchino, from “11 Matrimonio 
SOON is cadvevcncecesveds) acuvcege Gn 
Misses Cooley, Hartman, Hillard. 
Appended to the printed programme, as above, is a 
list of compositions performed at the concerts given be- 
fore the young ladies of Vassar, during the season of 
1877-’78,—a list worthy to be copied. There is sure to be 
plenty of good music where Prof. Ritter and his accom- 
plished wife have opportunity of influence. Here is the 
list:— 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC, (Thomas Orchestra.) 


Symphony in G, (No. 13, Breitkopf and Hirtel Ed.) 


Haydn 

Deutsche Tanze, (arr. by Johann Herbeck,).. .. Schubert 

Overture. Fingal’s Cave.................05 Mendelssohn 

Minnuetto, (for string orchestra,).............. Boccherini 

Interlude and Invocation of the Witch of the Alps, 

Sr con dicsnsidcedciancen kote Schumann 
Overture and Finale of the Ballet Music, 









PP Retaicccccesctconctaxecactret Beethoven 
CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Quartet, B flat major, Op. 18................+6 Beethoven 
Quartet, A minor, =. Di ddcaitaneucaksnnsérks Schumann 
Andante religioso, (for violoncello and organ), 
F. L. Ritter 
Concerto for violin, E minor, op. 64, (first move- 

WN i ddarvek cc cnneeuatdcsvcendennehsd Mendelssohn 
Nocturne (for violoncello,)...........2..eceseeeee Lachner 
Mazurka ( “ “ Pivtescscecsncvessvecdece Popper 

ORGAN MUSIC. 
Sonata in C minor, op. 65, No. 2...........+ Mendelssohn 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
CHORUSES. 
Morning Hymn from La Vestale, (orchestral accom- 

PORTO) 5 oo onc oesn cases cagecevnccor eves Spontini 
Hostias et preces tibi, from the Requiem.......... Hasse 
© CMRINRTIG BOMIIR oe oss civisciccccicceccesaswets 8. Mayer 
Agimus tibi, (a capella).. -Orlandus Lassus 
Crucifixus, (a capeélla)............ceceeecee. eens Palestrina 

TRIO8 AND DUETs. 
. “ Le faccio un inchino,” (from Il Matrimonio 

UID i cecentubdbecenghidudhanteddeteds Cimarosa 
IES 6-66 tn onto avcsedee cocavrasn grtecene Coeds eens Feo 
Ricordati mio bem... .... 060 cccccccccscececcepecce Handel 

MN 24 6656 dadddie nese sucddiesegbmaddnnaateiceanial Rice: 
We IGS ci oces chcceceadivccceonresacdue Gordigiani 
Soros. 

“ Troppo sofferse,” from Radamisto............. Handel 
Lascia Ch’io pianga.............cececseecececeeees Handel 
With Verdure Clad...............cceceeeeeeee -++--Haydn 
WO NN oe casccccsseretsccchevicsateses, al Mozart 
To be sung on the waters... ...............se.00s Schubert 
WEE 0Gb0 GUCER Rep “eb wede dicen cdvnicleveouchqate Guercia 
RAINS Ka ider canekéesnndsvedeacaacaresadaa Mercadante 
Fleurs des Alpes. .. Wekerlin 
NONE GE TE TEs cc ccc ccc scsccc end ence seemsete Halé 

he Cloudy Evening. L. Ritter 
Ah. Sea Waves............. seus -- Benedict 
658 vcs cnvccorsucrsccssnsveees - Tours 
TS 7 a ae Cowen 


PIANO MUSIC. 
For Two Pianos. 


Concerto, op. 16, (2d and 3d movements,)........ He 
Concerto tn Cc, op. 15, (2d and 3d movements “- 
thoven 
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Concerto in G minor, op. 25..........s+000+ Mendelssohn 

Concerto in D minor, op. 40.............+.-. Mendelssohn 

Serenade and Allegro giojoso, in D, op. > 
endelssohn 


Duo, A minor, op. UB.» ++ n00esnepensess os +000 EEE 


RONAO, OP. 7B.... 2020 .cocsccccccccesccvevcccssesees borin 
Tarantella, Op. 82.......0seseeeseeeeecreese sees - Raff 
Variations on a Theme by Beethoven, op. 35, 
Saint-Saéns 
PIANO SOLos. 
Bonata, A MAJOF,.....00scscvcccsscccccccvocseves Scarlatti 
RUGRID SE isn ¥-60'00 va veto seenee st bvcevesueds bosses een 
Gigue, OP. 13...... cee cevececevcvccerssecovees Hassler 
Adagio, B minor..........:0.--esseeceseeeeeersees Mozart 
Sonata, C sharp minor, op. 27...........++0++ Beethoven 
- C major, Op. 2.......6--sseceeceecvvons Beethoven 
nd D minor, Op. 31........ +0000. 00+++0+ +. Beethoven 
© —- PD MINOT, OP. 4D.... 2... cc eeeceeccceceee eves Weber 
Rondo from Concerto, op. 32... ... 0-60 see seen eens Weber 
Fantaisie and Menuetto, op. 78............0-+++ Schubert 
Polonaise, OP. T1.......- eee sees ce ceeeecew erences Chopin 
sl BE flab, OP, OB.....0...0..eeccccsccesnees s 
y C sharp minor, Op. 26.....+ 00+ 0.eeeees “ 
Rondo, E flat, Op. 16.........+sseeeeececcerseeenees “ 
Scherzo, B flat MimOr..............secececees cess as 
Ballade, A flat, Op. 47....... 2... ccccreccccecrcves “ 
Nocturne, Op. 37, NO. 2........ 00.000 seeeeeeee eens bed 
Poéme d’amMour, OP. 3. we. ce ceeeecee cere eree cece Henselt 
DD FOPOTB nw ois ec'iseerccvesvevversv cece Schubert-Heller 


Spinning Song, from Flying Dutchman... Wagner-Liszt 
OO OS Rr Rossini-Liszt 
Transcription, (“‘O du mein holder Abendstern,’’) 


agner-Liszt 

Transcription, ( Er ist gekommen in Sturm und 
Ye See eee Franz-Liszt 
Soirées de Vienne, No. 6........c:eee cece cece eweeenes Liszt 
Polonaise, BH flat.......20000 cccscvevcccveccccevesscs Liszt 
Les Deux Alouettes......... 00sec eeee cece eees Leschetizky 
Souvenir d’Ischl Valse............- see eeeeee Leschetizky 


Festspiel und Brautlied, from Lohengrin... Wagner-Liszt 





Aurora, N. Y.—The following is the programme of a 
Soirée Musicale given at Wells College, on the 17th of 
June, Mr. Max Piutti, director. 


1. Variations on a theme of Beethoven. Saint-Saéns 
Piano Primo—Miss Sherwood. 
Piano Secondo—Miss Miller. 

a SS ees Chopin 


S. Ballade, Op. 20...........ceccccscveccsees Reinecke 
Miss C, Welles. 
4. Aria—* Silently Blending,” (from Figaro’s 


Weodding,)..0+- 005 sc0rrevceccecssseveee Mozart 

Miss Marvine. 
5. a. Spring Song, op. 15.................005 Henselt 
ROOD ss ks. n6d dup ede severe ce vibs ve Jadassohn 


Miss Sherwood. 
6. Rondo 5 major, Op. 56.......0..-eeeee Hummel 
Pr 





ano Primo—Miss Loveland. 
1. “Sleep, noble Child,”............+.00++ Cherubini 
Trio—Misses Huntington, Marvine and Esty. 
2. Fantasiain D minor...............eeeeseee Mozart 
Miss Miller. 
3. Romance from Concerto in E minor......Chopin 
Piano Primo—Miss I. Alexander. 
Gi’ Te GRINGO. os vv ens ndicticne ocean ods dccancces Pauer 
Miss Benedict. 
5. Flower Song from “ Faust,"’.... ........+ Gounod 
Miss Esty. 
6. Concerto in C minor (Part First)...... Beethoven 
Piano Primo—Miss Morrell. 
7. March from “ Tannhiiuser,”’.............. Wagner 


Piano Primo— Misses Welles and Alexander. 
Piano Secondo—Misses Loveland and Baker. 


eS 


Musical Commencement Exercises at a 
Catholic Academy. 


Notre Dame, IND., JuLY 10,—The 23rd Annual Com- 
mencement exercises at St. Mary’s Academy, under the 
direction of the Sisters of the Holy Cross, were held on 
the 25th and 26th of June. The musical part was sus- 
tained by some of the pupils from the “ Conservatory 
of Music,” an Institution connected with the Academy. 
On the 25th, between the Reading of Essays by the grad- 
uating class of the Academy, the following numbers 
were played: 

1. “Mignon,” an arrangement based upon the Polac- 
ca movement of “ Titania's Song,” gave free scope to 
the flexible wrist of Miss Kirchner, in pages of light 
octaves, alternating with heavy fore-arm work. The 
“Egg-Dance,”” worked up in staccato sixths, mostly 
chromatic, ending by a brilliant finale, was a good test 
of her executive powers. 


2. Schumann’s beautiful chorus: “Deck we the Path- 
way,” was sung by the vocal class. Short, full of life, 
and pleasingly rendered. 

3. Weber's Rondo Brillante, in E flat, one of those 
sparkiing emanations of his genius, was played by Miss 
Geiser, who drew forth the dashing melody of child-like 
glee, and freshness, Under her fingers it seemed to 
grow leaf by leaf, bl by bl , until, according 
to its form of composition, it coiled into a beautiful 
garland. 

4. “Third Ballade.” One of Chopin’s songs without 
words. Miss Silverthorn showed her appreciative skill 
in handling the subject, which was borne over and un- 
der a tracery of marvellous work; sometimes the skele- 








ton of the theme appears; then glides insidiously among 
ravishing strains of birdlike melody. Amidst those 
trills of joy is heard faintly the “Cuckoo,” which proves 
the subject to be of Spring. A light, laughing run, and 
the scene vanishes. Miss Silverthorn then accompanied 
Miss Kirchner in Eckert’s well known, but very pleas- 
ing Swiss song. 

5. Beethoven’s “ Adelaide ’’ was remarked for purity 
of intonation, and intelligent delivery. Miss Cavenor 
possesses a rich voice and was sustained by the sym- 
pathetic accompaniment of Miss Foote, a past graduate 
of the Conservatory, in a manner which enhanced the 
careful interpretation of the great song. 

6. Miss Thecla Pleins rendered Robert Schumann’s 
‘* Faschings-schwank aus Wien,” in a way that spoke 
well for her industry, entering fully into the bustling 
Carnival motives portrayed by the author, in his not 
uncommon throwing aside of form. She made his mo- 
saic movements, however, very attractive. The “ Mar- 
seillaise” peeps out humorously, but slyly; for in Vien- 
na the “ Marseillaise”? was a prohibited subject. The 
grand Finale, taking more the Sonata style, gave ample 
field for technical skill and was given with fire and true 
discrimination. 

7. Miss Wilson's rendering of Liszt’s “La Campanel- 
la”? was quite a contrast and a surprise to those accus- 
tomed to hear only his “coups de force.” The light, 
crisp sound of merry little bells rang from the highest 
register of the Piano with a springing delicacy of touch, 
—sparkling, joyous, and all the skips true,—one full 
peal showed that Miss Wilson had strength when 
needed. 

8. Haydn’s Chorus “ The Marvellous Work” from the 
Creation, closed the day appropriately. 


On the 26th, the day of distribution of gold medals to 
Graduates, prize medals in separate branches, and 
crowns of honor, the opening was the “ Schiller Fest 
March,” by Meyerbeer (Wolff): Pianos—Misses Wilson, 
M. Spier, T. Pleins, E, O'Neill, A. Harris, A. Geiser, C. 
Silverthorn, E. Kirchner; Harps—Miss Cavenor and 
Miss Galen. 


It was truly a festive march, and played as a unit. 
Stirring and grand in character it made a graceful 
greeting to the immense audience, and a fine introduc- 
tion to the Chorus from Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah.” 
“Thanks be to God ” burst forth in full harmony, the 
voices falling in one after the other, to the culminating 
point of the words: “Their fury is mighty.’’ The ac- 
companiment by Miss Silverthorn expressed the text, 
and was much admired. 


Garcia’s “ Canoni a tré Voci,” was a happy blending 
of the sweet, well-trained voices of Misses Cavenor and 
E. Kirchner, joined by A. Kirchner as alto. 

Miss O’Connor warbled Meyerbeer’s Aria from Dino- 
rah: “Ombra leggiera,’”’ with an ease of manner which 
showed that while strict part singing had not spoiled (as 
some imagine) the finer qualities of voice culture, chro- 
matics, trills, and a florid cadenza crowned her fiexible 
execution. She was followed by Miss Foote, who also 
exhibited the same high culture in one of Gounod’s Airs 
from “ Romeo.” 

Liszt’s “ Illustrations du Prophéte ” (Meyerbeer) was 
the feature of the day, played on two pianos by Miss B. 
Wilson, Trenton, N. J., Miss Thecla Pleins, Dubuque, 
Iowa. This piece was trying to both. Full staccato 
chords, long sweeping cadenzas, some of the most pear- 
ly, delicate touch, others rushing forcibly over the keys 
with lightning speed, went between them as one. The 
Hymn movement, a full, deep, religious strain, was like 
a rich old Choral. Their greatest power was reserved 
for the grand arrangement of the “‘ Marche du Sacre.” 
Through its massive harmonies, the trumpet’s ringing 
martial tones came with such electric force, that made 
a thrill of delight pass through the entire audience. As 
the two performers modestly retired, they took with 
them the golden opinion of the artists and amateurs 
present, whose judgment had already awarded the gold 
medals awaiting them. 

After this, Miss O'Connor drew from the harp the mel- 
low, rich notes, which strings claim as their own, and 
was soon joined by Miss Cavenor, who brought tears by 
the truthful gush of feeling in her singing of “ Tara’s 
Halls,” old but ever beautiful, ever new, like all life's 
pictures. 

Two more fine Choruses : “God is Great” from Haydn’s 
Creation, which surpassed the others (if possible), pre- 
cise in its grandeur, perfect in time and phrasing, and 
the joyous “Coronation,” sung by the happy recipients 
of crowns and honors. All retired in order to Weber's 
melodious Overture to “ Sylvana,” which was charm- 
ingly executed by Misses E. Keenan, C. Silverthorn, A. 
Gordon, L. Buck, A. Geiser, L. Neu, F. Kingfield, M. 
Usselmann on Pianos; Harps—Miss Galen and Miss D. 
Cavenor. t 


LATEST 


Falling Snow. Song and Cho. Ab. 3. 
EtoF Ci 


On Song’s bright Pinions. 


Moonlight Parade. 


Turn off the Gas at the Meter. G. 2. 


Priory Chimes. 
In Doubt. 


The Dog and the Shadow. 


The Blue Alsatian Mountains. 


dy. 
Wearing of the Blue. Grand Temperance 


O waves, give back my Love to me. 
dtoE 


From ‘Chimes of Normandy.”’ 


Chimes of Normandy. 


The Old Oaken Bucket. 


Why do Summer Roses fade? No. 9 of 


Vesper Chimes. 


Bb, etc. 
highest note if on the staff, small > 
- sbove the staff. Thus: C. 5. c to E,” means “ Key 





low, highest letter, E on the 4th space. 


Special Rotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
MuUSsICc 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


“Tam dreaming of my childhood.” 
Very good song of memory and of the seasons. 
Ab. 4. Eto F. 
Mendelssohn. 
* Roses each other are telling,—”’ 
“ Heimlich erzihlen die Rosen.” 
Sung by Marie Roze, who adds new grace to 
the fine composition. 
G. 3. dto F. Connolly. 
“T sing of arms, and tell of stories brave.” 
‘ A brave turn out, and a bright song to tell of 
t. 


50 


35 


to D. Stamford. 30 
Comic. Peter happened to meet her at the 
meter, and fell in love quick metre. Sung in 


long and short metre. 
Ab. 3. Eto F. Haynes. 
“Then let your chimes, ye dear old bells, 
Still mingle with the mountain air.’’ 
Very pretty “ chime ” song. 
G. 3. Etog. 
“ Say, in accents sweet and low 
What my longing heart would know.” 
Rich music to sweet words. 
G. 3. dtoF. 
: spend Tours. 
“A doggie was wagging his tail.” 
Music to represent the “ rering ” &c., and 
the song, with its well known story, is mere in- 
teresting than many of more pretence. 
Eb. 3. 
Adams. 


Keens. 


g. 40 
“ Adé, adé, adé 
Such songs will pass away.” 
. ballad of the best kind, with a very pleasing 
melody. 


Chorus. Eb. 2. btoE. Phelps. 30 
“ These soldiers are true,—Hurrah! 
Let us stand by the men who are wearing 
the blue.” 
This is a rousing chorus, that has made it’s 
mark at the Murphy meetings. ED. 4 


c Sudds. 30 
“ And bright the moon above her shone, 
And glinted on her flaxen hair.” 
An affecting poem by an unknown author, and, 
varied and impressive music. 


Duet. A Charming little Maiden. G. 3.d tog. 50 
Waltz. One Day I caught a Fish. Ab. 3. 
d to a. 35 
Duettino. How can I thoughts express. 
F. 4. Etoa. 35 
Song. I’m in apretty Pickle. E. 3. F tog. 35 
Ballad. When I am by his Side. C. 3. btoE. 40 
The above are prominent songs and duets from 
the new favorite opera, which is nearly one suc- 
cession of agreeable airs from beginning to end. 


Instrumental. 


By Planquette. 


Quadrille. 3. Arban. 40 
—— quite a number of pleasing opera 


airs. 

Suite de Valse. 3. Metra. 50 
Four bright Waltzes, with Int. and Coda, 

Chanson du Mousse. Eb. 3. Richards. 40 
A fine transcription of “The Cabin Boy.” 


alop. Rummel. 35 
Little gem of a Galop. 


Grand Paraphrase, Eb. 4. Kuhe. 50 

The light music of the opera is here “ ennobled ” 
by grand chords and full harmonies. 

Polka. D. 3. rban. 35 
Bright Polka, with a favorite air for the theme. 

Easy Variations. 

; ah Grobe. 40 

The dear old melody in a new form. Capital 
practice for learners. 


“Echoes of Home.” F. 2. Smallwood. 40 
Easy and pretty transcription. 
D. 3. 


Reveries for Piano. 
Phelps. 35 


The sweet sound of the distant chimes may be 
heard throughout. A most agreeable reverie. 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 

. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
Roman letters if below 


Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
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